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MORE AREA STUDIES FOR AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


GEORGE F. DceNovAN! 


MEANING OF TERMS 


American higher education since 1900 has conducted 
programs on western Europe and to a limited degree on 
other geographical and cultural sections of the world. It 
is only since World War I and particularly since the early 
1940’s that the movement has expanded rapidly to include 
large parts of the Western Hemisphere and the Asian and 
African continents. It was during this latter period that the 
words—area studies—came to mean a program—on the 
undergraduate or graduate level, or both—aimed at pro- 
viding Americans with an elementary and basic knowledge 
and understanding of the cultural, political, economic and 
religious backgrounds of whole areas such as Southeast 
Asia or individual countries such as Turkey. An intensive 
technical and professional emphasis has marked the increase 
of interest in area studies. Support has come from govern- 
ment and from voluntary agencies—the latter gradually ex- 
panding their role and expected to be looked upon as even 
more important than ever—yet both providing a balance in 
leadership and implementation. 

Though the subject of this paper is limited to American 
Catholic higher education, it is only fair to note that it is 
not possible to separate the full value and operation of area 
studies in our colleges and universities from similar, and 
what so many regard as essential, preparatory develop- 
ments in the elementary and secondary schools. 


1The writer, a former cultural affairs adviser to the United States 
Military Government and the United States High Commission in 
Germany, 1948-1952, and cultural affairs attache at the American 
Embassy, New Delhi, India, 1952-1953, has had a long experience 
in leadership training programs abroad and at home. He is now 
interim associate professor of education (higher education) in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., and Associate Secretary for the College 
= University Department of the National Catholic Educational 
ssociation. 
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NEEDS 


Among the expanded and new channels through which 
are flowing American talent, skill, ideas and materials to 
lands overseas are programs which reflect both the needs 
and the reasons for the more active participation of Cath- 
lic colleges and universities. Prominent in this expansion 
is the United States Government, whose contacts abroad 
embrace many fields. It is the earnest wish of the United 
States to stimulate, share and cooperate with other nations 
in the development of their political, economic and social 
structures in the interests of world peace and justice. 


Individual government heads are already exercising lead- 
ership in this direction. By July 1, 1956, the Foreign Ser- 
vice of the United States State Department intends to add 
to its staff some three hundred and fifty officers, practically 
all of whom will come from American institutions of higher 
learning. This step is just part of a new policy recom- 
mended by the Wriston Committee to win the interest of 
college students.” 


Chairman Philip Young of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has announced that beginning October 15, 
1955, a single Government entrance examination on the 
college level will replace numerous tests in an effort to 
attract more college-caliber personnel, many of whom will 
be placed in posts overseas. It is expected that from 5,000 
to 7,000 college-level applicants will apply for government 
positions annually in place of the present 2,500 figure.’ 
Similar reports on increased government activity—over-all 
and departmental—covering foreign assignments, for 
which a major qualification is the completion of a college 
area study program, are available. 


The United States Armed Forces through NATO and 
SEATO and other far-flung enterprises are requiring the 
services of men and women trained in the language, his- 


2 Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
“The Foreign Service—First Line of Defense,” Department of State 
Bulletin, May 23, 1955, XXXII, 850-852. 

3 Washington Evening Star, July 19, 1955. 
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tory and current life of selected areas. The United Nations 
and its many agencies are extending their programs in 
underdeveloped countries, looking for more college trained 
persons skilled in technical and professional fields. 


American business is offering opportunities to more col- 
lege graduates with training in Latin-American affairs. In 
a recent study at the University of Illinois, 196 firms re- 
ported that they employed 769 persons with special Latin- 
American training and were ready to engage another 
seventy-one, but qualified graduates were not available.‘ 


Educational exchange, government and private, of per- 
sons and materials is another factor. Annually over 40,000 
foreign students and others come to the United States to 
study and observe. The field of education is one of the 
major exchange programs. In 1952-53, over four hundred 
teachers and educational officials from fifty nations were 
in the United States under a program conducted by the 
United States Office of Education. Annually two hundred 
and fifty Americans in education go abroad under the same 
program. To meet the needs of such exchanges the par- 
ticipating colleges and universities have personnel trained 
in foreign area subjects.® 


The scientific world invites the colleges to broaden their 
technological, research and teaching facilities and to tie 
them in with programs in other nations. The opening of 
the School of Nuclear Science and Engineering, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lemont, IIl., this year with an enroll- 
ment of forty students from twenty countries “. . . marks 
the beginning of an extensive, permanent program of inter- 
national education to apply the knowledge of the atom to the 
betterment and the improvement of mankind.”® A number 


+New York Times, July 3, 1955. 

5 Thomas E. Cotner, “Colleges and Universities and the Interna- 
er Teacher-Training Program,” Higher Education, March 1, 1953, 

> Lod. 

°Morehead Patterson, United States Representative for Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations, Man’s Benefits from the 
Atom, The Department of State, March 13, 1955. 
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of American institutions already are active in scientific 
research and training. 


Communication of ideas is another strong reason for an 
area studies program. A second language gives one the 
command of literature, sources of information, personal 
contacts and mass media, directly and immediately. It fa- 
cilitates the exchange of ideas. The Modern Language 
Association of America, whose membership exceeds 7,500 
college and university teachers of modern languages, has 
stimulated increased instruction in current languages from 
the grade school through the university, especially in area 
programs.’ 


The recent effort toward global leadership demonstrated 
by African and Asian nations in the Bandung Conference 
of April, 1955, revealed a trend toward a cultural program 
largely Asian and African in nature, but based on the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. This new world development 
of cultures not familiar to Americans is a challenge to be 
met on the college campus through organized projects. 


Communism, even in its present “peaceful” state, is 
intensifying its educational program abroad. In 1954 more 
than one thousand cultural delegations entered or left the 
Soviet Union.’ Nineteen fifty-five is expected to be a better 
year. The study of communism and of Russian constitutes 
a beginning in an institution’s efforts to prepare youth 
constructively to fight this menace abroad and at home. 


The work of Catholic missionaries in other lands pro- 
vides another avenue for the Catholic institution of higher 
education in the development of an area study program. 
The need for priests, brothers, and sisters in foreign mis- 


7Donald D. Walsh, Associate Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America, “The Foreign Language Program of the 
MLA,” News Bulletin, Institute of International Education, 29:32 
and 33, January, 1954. 

8 David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Department of State, “The Role of Our Government in 
International Educational Exchange,” Department of State Bulletin, 
March 7, 1955, 32:384. 
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sion posts is never filled. In the long run these dedicated 
men and women are the most effective missionaries of good 
will and of the Western way of life. Should not existing 
campus programs preparing personnel for these fields be 
expanded to include lay students? 


A final consideration is the tourist impact abroad. Grad- 
uates of area studies programs are more likely to do a better 
job representing the United States when traveling through 
various parts of the world. Faster transportation, lower 
rates, and prosperity are encouraging more Americans than 
ever before to journey overseas. So the tourist “ambas- 
sador” has a new part to play—to promote good will, espe- 
cially among peoples who know Americans the least. 


These needs as they have been described are in the fields 
of government, military affairs, trade, international ex- 
change, science, language, African-Asian nationalism, com- 
munism, the missions and tourism. They are not all the 
areas of emphasis, but they are among the more important 


ones and they do point to reasons for meeting them through 
area studies. 


Surveys, some of them fairly complete and others not so 
adequate, of area studies and related fields in American 
colleges and universities reveal the distribution and im- 
portance of foreign subjects of instruction and research in 
higher education, Catholic and non-Catholic. Seven such 
approaches are described in the following pages. They are 
the work of the Department of State, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Office on Institutional 
Projects Abroad of the American Council on Education, 
the College and University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association and the Department of 
Education of the Catholic University of America. 


A 1954 report on area study programs in American 
universities by the Department of State listed the names 
of sixty-two participating institutions, only one of which was 
Catholic.® Colleges were not covered in the volume. 


9 Area Study Programs in American Universities, United States 
Department of State, December, 1954. 
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In a statistical study of earned degrees conferred in 
higher educational institutions, by field of study, for aggre- 
gate United States 1953-54, conducted by the United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, selected 
subjects related to foreign area interests were listed.' 
There are some signs of international emphasis in the 
table below. 


TABLE I 
EARNED DEGREES GRANTED IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE IN AREA- 
RELATED FIELDS OF STUDY—1953-54. 





Bachelor’s Master’s 
and first and second 
Field of Study Professional Professional Doctor’s Total 


All fields 292,880 56,823 8,996 358,699 


Area-Related fields 
International 

Relations 
French 234 
German 86 
Spanish 197 
Russian 6 34 
All other modern 

languages 131 





Total of area-related 
901 217 4,702 








Percentage-wise the number of bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees amounted to 1.2 per cent of the total 
granted, of master’s and second professional degrees, 1.6 
per cent, and of doctor’s degrees, 2.4 per cent. The per- 
centage for all area—related degrees was 1.3 per cent. 
Although these figures do not include other subjects which 
may be area or area-related and obviously do not contain 
advances in the past year, 1954-55, they do reflect the low 
prevalence of interest in international and area fields on 
the college campus. Names and types of institutions did 
not appear in the original tabulation from which this table 
was made. 


10“Karned Degrees in Higher Educational Institutions,” Higher 
Education, March, 1955, 11:97 and 98. 
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A third study related to participation in area studies 
and projects was in the statement released on May 3, 1955, 
by the Foreign Operations Administration, now a part of 
the State Department, announcing that forty-three Ameri- 
can colleges and universities were participating in the Ad- 
ministration-sponsored contract program in thirty-one 
countries.1!_ On the list was one Catholic institution. 


In a fourth survey confined to advanced studies pre- 
pared by the Committee on Graduate Study of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, 1954, a significant con- 
tribution has been made. It lists the offerings of eighteen 
American Catholic universities.” 


TABLE II 


FIELDS OF STUDY CONSIDERED AS AREA OR AREA-RELATED PROGRAMS LEAD- 
ING TO GRADUATE DEGREES IN EIGHTEEN AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITIES, 1954 


Field of Study Graduate Degrees Total Degree 
Offered Fields 


Master’s Doctor’s Number 





& 





— CW 


International Relations 

Linguistics 

Russian 

Soviet Policy and Eastern Europe. . 
Spanish 


SHANNON Stohr 
SOUMMANSSOON 


_ 


=| ot 
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— 


— 
i] 
> 
Oo 








Heading the total number of graduate fields of study 
offered is French with thirteen degree fields or one third 
of the total number, followed by international relations 
with seven, and German with six. The total number of 
all modern language fields is twenty-nine. Breaking down 
the total into degree groups, French, with eleven, appears 


11 Education and Foreign Operations, Office on Institutional Proj- 
ects Abroad of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
Bulletin 8, May, 1955. 

12 Fields of Graduate Study and Advanced Degrees Conferred in 
Eighteen Catholic Universities, 1954, Committee on Graduate Study, 
NCEA College and University Department. 
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to take first place. The master’s degree program in Ger- 
man is available in five institutions, Spanish in three and 
Italian in two. Doctorate studies in international rela- 
tions are offered in three universities, French in two, and 
Italian and Spanish one each. Three times as many fields 
are available for the master’s degree as are offered for the 
doctorate. It is realized, however, that there are other 
area-related subjects which are not mentioned under the 
general term—field of study. Such subjects as American 
foreign relations, comparative education and other courses 
may actually be offered under area studies but are not 
mentioned in this study of graduate programs necessarily 
limited to general fields. Five of the universities offer no 
program in area or area-related studies. 


In a supplementary report, the sixth used in this paper, 
filed in May 1955 by the Sister Formation Committee, Col- 
lege and University Department, NCEA," a special list of 
graduate programs available to Sisters in twenty-one Cath- 
olic universities in the United States and Canada is at- 
tached. Sixteen of the American institutions listed offer 
a master’s degree and a doctorate in modern languages— 
the only area-related subject noted. 


A last source of information on the present position of 
area studies or area-related programs in Catholic colleges 
is a survey of twenty-two American Catholic institutions 
of higher learning conducted with the aid of graduate stu- 
dents in the Department of Education of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Graduate School of Arts and Sciences." 


13 Directory of Catholic Women’s Colleges, with facilities for the 
education of Sisters, NCEA, College and University Department, 
Sister Formation Committee, May, 1955, pp. 14 and 15. 

14 Manuscript prepared by the author July 29, 1955. The original 
papers were concerned with the attitudes and steps the colleges were 
taking to meet the intellectual challenge of communism. 
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TABLE III 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES CONSIDERED AS AREA OR AREA-RELATED SUB- 
JECTS IN A SELECTED NUMBER OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGES: 1955 


Number of Colleges 


Modern Language Courses 
French German _ Italian Japanese Portuguese Russian Spanish 
21 19 7 1 21 
Other Courses 
International Russian History U.S. Foreign 
Relations or Philosophy Relations 
10 7 a 
Total Number of Modern Language Offerings 
Total—Other Courses 


Grand Total 96 Courses 


This table is based on data obtained from twenty-two 
American Catholic colleges, institutions for men and for 
women as well as coeducational institutions, distributed 
throughout the United States. Modern languages embrac- 
ing eight different tongues account for nearly three-fourths 
of the courses offered. French and Spanish are in first 
place with twenty-one each, German second with nineteen, 
and Italian third with seven. In the new areas of empha- 
sis, Japanese with one course and Russian with two courses 
together constitute 4 per cent of the total language offer- 
ings. In the other courses international relations are first 
with ten and Russian history or philosophy and United 
States Foreign Relations second with seven each. Non- 
language courses amount to one fourth of the whole. Out- 
side of Russian and Japanese courses there is no record 
of any other courses based on Asia and no courses on 
Africa. 

These surveys present some major implications, the list- 
ing of which may serve future plans and developments of 
area studies in American Catholic colleges and universities. 
Non-Catholic institutions generally are more active in the 
program and their participation is apparently well known. 
Catholic colleges are doing moderately well in the modern 
language areas of French, German and Spanish, and less 
so in international relations and American foreign policy. 
Mere isolated beginnings are indicated in only two area 
studies—Russia and Turkey. There is some encourage- 
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ment in the master’s program. For the doctorate more 
exploration is recommended. 


PROGRAM 


There are certain basic suggestions to be kept in mind 
in the selection, organization and development of a program 
of area studies. The following steps are recommended. 


1. Acquisition of knowledge of the principal area study 
programs now in operation among American colleges and 
universities. Currently there are nine such programs: 
Africa, Eastern Europe, Far East, Latin America, Near 
East, Russia, South Asia, Southeast Asia and Western 
Europe.?®> All these general areas may be divided into 
special fields or they may be kept intact. 


2. Keep up to date on the foreign programs and policies 
of the United States Government agencies such as the De- 
partment of State’s International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and Educational Exchange Activities, the Information 
Agency, the Office of Education and others; United Nations, 
UNESCO, and other international groups, official and vol- 
untary. 


3. The study of one general or special area as it is ac- 
tually in operation at one of the institutions. Russia at 
Fordham and Notre Dame, Africa at Howard University, 
Slavic and Baltic states at the University of Pennsylvania, 
East Asia at the University of California, Inter-America 
at the University of Florida, Middle East at Harvard, East 
and South Asia at the University of Minnesota, and Europe 
at Johns Hopkins are some examples. All these institutions 
have special publications devoted to the specific area. The 
most numerous programs are the Far East, Latin America 
and Russia. Limited in number are Africa, Eastern Europe 
and Southeast Asia. 

4. Make a self-evaluation of your own current institu- 
tional facilities in terms of qualified personnel, courses, 
library holdings, training and research, foreign students, 
second language and other foreign cultural interests among 


15 Area Study Programs in American Universities, op. cit., p. viii. 
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American students, and nearness to important collections 
and research centers concerned with the selected area sub- 
ject. College officials and faculty members will be surprised 
at the talent, material, and interest available both on and 
off the campus. 


5. Analyze the financial costs necessary for the mini- 
mum operation of the program for a period of five years. 
Consultation with area study directors of one or more of the 
participating institutions and with foundation fund offi- 
cials is highly advisable.‘* Information and counsel ob- 
tained from these contacts will be very helpful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The adoption of an area program will go a long way 
in providing background materials and knowledge for the 
faculty and student body in pursuit of their interests in 
American foreign policy and contacts. 


2. A major dividend will be the training of skilled and 
professional leaders, American and non-American, for as- 
signments abroad with government, private and interna- 
tional agencies. 

3. The concept of preparing Catholic young men and 
women for service overseas will be given the biggest im- 
pact yet through such an organized program. A new and 
more vigorous sense of dedication to such a task will be 
developed. 

4. In cooperation with other American colleges and uni- 
versities, Catholic institutions will share for the first time 
a genuine responsibility in the struggle against intellectual 
communism, especially in the target areas covered by these 
studies. 

5. Area studies in Catholic colleges will strengthen the 
role of voluntary leadership in their cooperative endeavors 
with government and other organizations to promote a just 
and lasting peace in the world. 

6. Finally there are the opportunities the program offers 


16 George F. Donovan, “Educational Foundations—New Areas of 
Emphasis,” NCEA Bulletin, 51:21-29, May, 1955. 
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in new fields of study and in the larger role for the basic 
courses in philosophy and religion, English, languages, 
science and the social subjects. The academic, professional 
and technical developments will challenge the most conser- 
vative teacher or student. 
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EXCEPTIONAL JOB DONE FOR NORMAL 
CHILDREN—NORMAL JOB PLANNED FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R.' 


“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations . . .”’—‘Faith 
comes by hearing!’ These words apply to all children re- 
gardless of race, color, or handicapping conditions. In the 
United States we find that 12.7 per cent of all school chil- 
dren are either mentally or physically handicapped. These 
children are called “exceptional.” The term, ‘exceptional 
children,” is given to all groups of deviates who range in 
mental abilities from the lowest to the highest intelligence. 
Philosophically, the exceptional child and the principle of 
individual differences are almost synonymous. Five mil- 
lion exceptional children are in need of 100,000 specially 
trained teachers. One fifth of these children are Catholics 
and need 20,000 trained teachers. The great dearth of cer- 
tified teaching personnel for exceptional children among 
Catholic educators is astounding! The challenge that con- 
fronts Catholic educators is to train 20,000 teachers to 
bring the truths of our holy faith to one million physically 
or mentally handicapped children of Catholic parents in 
the United States! Religion plays a very important part 
in their lives. What are we doing to meet this challenge 
and save these children to the faith? 


STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Thirty-two states and the District of Columbia have spe- 
cial certification requirements for teachers of special edu- 
cation in one or more fields. The order of preference in 
which the states list their requirements in the various fields 
is: Speech (30 states), Hard-of-Hearing (27 states), Crip- 
pled (22 states), Special Health Problems (12 states), 
Mentally Retarded (22 states), Partially Seeing (21 states), 


1 Associate Secretary, Department of Special Education, NCEA, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Single Special Credential for teaching all types of excep- 
tional children (7 states). Some states have special require- 
ments for the Blind (13 states), Deaf (18 states), Socially 
Maladjusted (9 states). Only one state (Pennsylvania) 
has a special certificate for the Gifted. Pennsylvania has 
certification in ten areas, thirteen states in seven to nine 
areas, seven states and the District of Columbia in four to 
six areas, and nine states in one to three areas. Eighteen 
states do not have special certification in Special Education; 
namely, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, West Virginia, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island. 


Many states have joined or combined certification under 
which teachers may certify in two related areas: Blind and 
Partially Seeing—Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Crippled and Health Problems—Florida, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, and the 


District of Columbia. Deaf and Hard of Hearing—Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. Speech and Hard of 
Hearing—Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 


It is interesting to note that the number of states with 
special certification requirements for teachers of excep- 
tional children has tripled since 1931. The states which 
have done the most in certification also have extensive pro- 
‘grams of special classes and services in local school sys- 
tems and have full-time special education personnel in their 
departments of education. The states which have the larg- 
est number of special certificates also have colleges and uni- 
versities offering sequence of courses in special education. 
Forty-three states and the District of Columbia have per- 
sonnel working on a state-wide basis to aid exceptional 
children. The following states have more training centers 
than any other states: California (15), Illinois (11), Penn- 
sylvania (11), and New York (10). 
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GREAT LACK OF SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The absence of courses and sequence of courses in spe- 
cial education in Catholic college and university programs 
is a very important cause of the slow growth of special 
education facilities in Catholic schools. A recent survey 
disclosed that 122 colleges and universities in the United 
States had sequence of teacher preparation in one or more 
areas of special education. Of this number, seven Catholic 
colleges and universities were listed—six for speech, and. 
one for mentally retarded. More colleges offer sequences 
for speech correctionists and speech and hearing specialists 
than for teachers in any other area of exceptionality. The 
next largest sequence of courses in this area is for the 
mentally retarded, the deaf, and the crippled. Aside from 
the areas of speech correction and speech and hearing, 
only thirteen doctor’s degrees in special education were 
reported as having been conferred during the calendar year 
1953. 

The number of institutions offering training for teachers 
of exceptional children increased from 77 to 128 during 
the period from 1949 to 1954. Ten areas of specialization 
are offered by a varying number of institutions: Blind (3), 
Partially Seeing (7), Crippled (14), Special Health Prob- 
lems (5), Deaf (24), Hard of Hearing (68), Speech Han- 
dicapped (117), Socially Maladjusted (10), Mentally Re- 
tarded (40), and Gifted (2). 

On the undergraduate level, 2,996 students were major- 
ing in these specialized areas during 1953-54, with 1,397 
working for a master’s degree and 208 for the doctorate. 
The three specialties most sought for by school systems 
are in descending order: Mentally Retarded, Speech Handi- 
capped, and Deaf. There are about twenty-five thousand 
special teachers in the country today caring for over five 
hundred thousand exceptional children enrolled in local 
school systems. Less than one fourth of the children in 
need of special services are receiving them! 


Five institutions offer seven to eight of the special teach- 
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ing fields: San Francisco State College, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Michigan State Normal College, Wayne 
University, and Hunter College. Four to six areas of train- 
ing are available at twelve institutions: Los Angeles State 
College, University of Illinois, Municipal University of 
Wichita, University of Kansas, University of Minnesota, 
Syracuse University, Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Kent State University, University of Oregon, Pennsy]- 
vania State University, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee). 

The Special Education Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association contacted eighty-one Cath- 
olic colleges and universities for men and one hundred and 
thirty-five for women besides the twenty-six teacher train- 
ing institutions and suggested that consideration be given 
to courses for religious who wish to teach religion and 
other subjects to exceptional children. Recommendations 
were made that courses and sequence of courses should be 
offered and degrees given in the field of special education, 
a department of special education should be established, 
and short-term workshops and summer courses in various 
areas should be inaugurated. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Since the close of World War II, a determined trend to- 
ward the elevation of minimum requirements for the cer- 
tification of public school personnel in the United States 
has been evident. In 1955 for the lowest regular elemen- 
tary school teaching certificate thirty-one states require a 
bachelor’s degree; three states require three years or more 
of college preparation, but less than the degree; thirteen 
states require two years or more of college preparation, 
but less than three years; four states require one year or 
more but less than two; and one state (Nebraska) requires 
less than one year of college preparation. The majority 
of special education personnel believe that teachers of ex- 
ceptional children should first possess the competencies 
needed by teachers of normal children. 

With reference to certification of teachers in private and 
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parochial schools, the traditional practice has been for 
states to exercise a minimum of control over such schools. 
The typical practice is to require such teachers to hold state 
certificates only if their schools seek accreditation by the 
state education agency. Only five states, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico have compulsory legal requirements for certification of 
teachers in private and parochial schools at one or several 
levels. These states are: Alabama, Iowa, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota. Of these states, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Nebraska have teacher certification requirements in the 
field of special education. In twenty-two other states the 
holding of state teachers’ certificates by teachers in private 
schools is voluntary and is required only if the schools 
involved are seeking state accreditation. In five other states 
there are variations of this voluntary teacher certification 
practice for private school teachers. 


12.7 PER CENT OF ALL CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE ARE 
EXCEPTIONAL 


The largest number of births in one year experienced in 
the history of the country occurred in 1947. The next larg- 
est number in any one year occurred in 1951. The enroll- 
ments at the elementary school level will reach their peak 
in 1956 or 1957 and the secondary school level in 1962 or 
1963. With the large number of children entering our 
schools, the large increase in the number of mentally re- 
tarded, orthopedic, cerebral] palsied, and all the other cate- 
gories of special education will be noticed. Twelve and 
seven-tenths per cent of all children of school age are ex- 
ceptional. The shortage of special class teachers will be- 
come more and more apparent. No one factor stands out 
as explaining this shortage in public school special class 
teachers, but less than one fourth of the children in need 
of special services are receiving them. 

In parochial school circles the lack of trained personnel 
for teaching even religion has been a very disturbing factor 
for many years. The shortage of special class teachers in 
parochial school circles might be attributed to the absence 
of special education subjects in our teacher-training insti- 
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tutes and in our Catholic colleges and universities, the 
apparent lack of an orientation course in this field in our 
supervisors’ training, and the dearth of planning our school 
buildings with the physically handicapped child in mind. 
Greater stress and attention must be given to the Catholic 
philosophy of education with regard to the exceptional 
child, together with overcoming the morbid fear of attack- 
ing the problem and providing an education for all of God’s 
children regardless of race, color, or handicapping condi- 
tions. Modern education demands that each child be given 
the opportunity to progress as rapidly as he can, or as 
slowly as he must. Only when we know the potentialities 
and accomplishments of our pupils are we in an adequate 
position to plan and achieve our educational objectives. 
Well-designed testing programs in all our Catholic schools 
are a necessity. 


It is very important that all teachers, supervisors, and 
principals acquire a knowledge of the mental, social, physi- 
cal, and educational characteristics of all types of excep- 
tional children. Only a very small percentage (less than 
10 per cent) of our public school teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents have received any special train- 
ing for work with handicapped children, and the number 
of Catholic school personnel is much smaller. 


The recommendations of the State Directors of Special 
Education are worth considering: “The educational needs 
of exceptional children cannot be met until all teachers, 
those in the regular classes as well as in special classes, have 
developed a sympathetic understanding of child nature. 
Such an understanding can best be secured through basic 
courses in child psychology and mental hygiene and through 
orientation courses in special education, such courses to be 
offered both to teachers in training and to teachers in 
service.” 


In 1931 the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection stated: “It is recommended that certain basic 
courses dealing with mentally and physically handicapped 
children be included in the curriculum for all teachers, 
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supervisors, and principals preparing for service in the 
elementary schools.” 


PUPILS AND TEACHERS HAVE RIGHTS 


Each child is an individual and we must consider “the 
whole child’’—his abilities as well as his disabilities. We 
must allow for individual differences and provide each 
child with an opportunity to develop all his abilities to the 
optimum. The school was built for the child and not vice 
versa. The child is to be educated not merely for social 
usefulness and temporal happiness, but rather for a super- 
natural destiny. He has a right to a Catholic elementary and 
secondary education, and the obligation is ours to educate 
all our Catholic children regardless of race, color, or handi- 
capping conditions and help them to grow and develop to 
their maximum capacity—spiritually, mentally, physically, 
emotionally, and socially. Are we living up to the Catholic 
philosophy of education when our schools—both elementary 
and secondary—fail to realize that the primary and ultimate 
aim of all education is identical with the purpose for which 
man was created: To know God and to enjoy eternal happi- 
ness with Him in heaven? Are we preparing all our chil- 
dren or just the normal children for life here and life here- 
after? Are we excluding exceptional children from our 
secondary schools by entrance examinations, barring excep- 
tional children from our elementary schools by not providing 
special classes, retarding the education of exceptional chil- 
dren by discontinuing our nurseries and kindergartens? Are 
our schools built for all of God’s children or only for the 
normal children? 

Our Catholic teachers—nuns and brothers—have cer- 
tain rights which superiors and administrators should rec- 
ognize. In order to understand each child and to educate 
him according to his capacities, a teacher has the right to 
every possible aid, such as cumulative records, results of 
psychological, physical, and psychiatric examinations, and 
personal and family histories. If they are to provide an 
education for all of our Catholic children, they should have 
at least an orientation course in special education with a 
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specific course in some area in their teacher-training insti- 
tutions, a library with pertinent works and magazines in 
their convents for professional growth, together with at- 
tendance at conventions, lectures, panels, and seminars 
which will enable them to keep abreast of the latest tech- 
niques in the field of special education. Courses in special 
education should be taken in preparation for their degrees. 
Supervisors and principals should attend summer courses 
and workshops in order to learn the lastest techniques of 
teaching exceptional children. 

The repeated exhortations of jle-Holy Father and the 
religious congresses to improve the quality of religious for- 
mation should find answers in greater interest and activity 
in the field of special education. It is practically impossible 
to adjust the entire program in overcrowded classes to the 
needs of handicapped children. Group and individual tests 
should be administered and special classes inaugurated for 
the educable mentally retarded children. Special classes are 
needed for deaf children and for blind children also if 
numbers demand it. The speech defective, the hard-of- 
hearing, and partially-seeing children can attend regular 
classes. Itinerant teachers for speech, remedial reading, 
and individual testing have proved very practical and have 
attained great favor in many school systems. It has been 
said that, when you have helped a man to help himself, your 
accomplishment leaps into the realm of the sublime. Special 
education aims at doing precisely that. A comparison of 
nineteenth century schools with those of the twentieth 
century reveals that the health and welfare of the individual 
child is the distinguishing mark of the modern school. 

In conclusion let me state that educators must recognize 
that education for the exceptional child is a part of total 
education. The exceptional child of Catholic parents is a 
part of, not apart from, our parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary school system. The Catholic parochial school system 
is the largest of the private school systems in the United 
States today—educating about 85 per cent of all children 
attending private schools. Almost three and one-half million 
children are now attending Catholic schools. Approximately 
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one of every eight of the 72,283 teachers is a lay person. By 
1958, Catholic elementary schools should be prepared for an 
enrollment of at least 3,823,000 pupils. The work before us 
is to train teachers to bring the truths of our holy faith to 
the 12.7 per cent of the children in our parochial school 
system who are exceptional. 





THE SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES, 


ISTANBUL, SEPTEMBER 19-23, 1955 
REv. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J.! 


In December, 1950, delegates representing universities 
of some thirty-four different countries convened at Nice, 
France, for the First General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities. This association owed 
its origin to a conference on higher education held at 
Utrecht, Holland, August 3-13, 1948.2 That the idea of 
an international group which could represent the univer- 
sities of the world corresponded to a real desire and a 
genuine need is proved by the fact that the Second General 
Conference of the International Association of Universities, 
held at Istanbul, Turkey, September 19-23, 1955, brought 
together one hundred and sixty-four delegates and observers 
of one hundred and seventy-seven universities, other insti- 
tutions of university rank, international organizations and 
associations, and national academic bodies, belonging to 
forty-seven different countries. 

This was the first time there was a break in the Iron 
Curtain—at least as far as the International Association of 
Universities is concerned. Russian universities sent four 
observers to the Istanbul meeting, and Poland five. 

The readers of the Bulletin will be particularly inter- 
ested in information about the American delegation and 
about Catholic representation at the meeting. According 
to the list of delegates and observers, given us on our arrival 
at Istanbul, seventeen American universities were to be 


Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, 


2 An article on this conference entitled “The Utrecht Conference 
on Higher Education,” by the author of this report, appeared in the 
November, 1948, Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 
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represented by as many delegates, and four American asso- 
ciations by as many observers. A supplementary list, pub- 
lished during the conference, added two delegates of Amer- 
ican universities and two observers, one from another 
American educational association, the other from an insti- 
tution. The American delegation was made up of the fol- 
lowing persons: University of Chicago, Oscar T. Broneer; 
Columbia University, Charles H. Townes; Fordham Univer- 
sity, Edward B. Rooney, S.J.; Harvard University, Francis 
M. Rogers; Howard University, Mordecai W. Johnson; 
University of Illinois, Max F. Fisch; Indiana University, 
H. B. Wells; The University of Kansas City, Earl G. Mc- 
Grath; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, J. R. Pear- 
son; New York University, William J. Ronan; University 
of Pennsylvania, Roy F. Nichols; St. Louis University, 
Joseph Connell, S.J.; State University of New York, Paul 
Orvis; University of Virginia, Walter R. Miles; Boston 
College, James L. Burke, S.J.; Notre Dame University, 
Robert North, S.J.; University of Pittsburgh, J. Zasloff; 
Institute of International Education, Kenneth Holland; 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Alvin C. 
Eurich; College Entrance Examination Board, Frank H. 
Bowles; American Council on Education, H. B. Wells; 
Association for Higher Education, Edward B. Rooney, S.J. 

Seventeen Catholic universities, members of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities, were listed as sending 
representatives to the Istanbul meeting. The Catholic insti- 
tutions and their delegates were as follows: Université 
Catholique de Louvain, P. de Tarso Campos; Université de 
Montreal, Olivier Maurault; Universidad Catolica de Val- 
paraiso, Raul Montes, S.J.; Pontificia Universidad Catolica 
Javeriana, Emilio Arango, 8.J.; Boston College, James L. 
Burke, S.J.; Fordham University, New York, Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J.; Saint Louis University, Joseph Connell, S.J.; 
Notre Dame University, Robert North, S8.J.; Facultés 
Catholiques de l’Ouest, Angers, A. Dain; Facultés Catho- 
liques de Lille, A. Dain; Facultés Catholiques de Lyon, A. 
Dain; Institut Catholique de Paris, A. Dain; Institut Catho- 
lique de Toulouse, A. Dain; Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
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Cuore, Milano, F. Vito; Université Saint Joseph, Beyrout, 
Ch. Chamussy, S.J.; Roomsch Katholieke Universiteit te 
Nijmegen, F. R. L. Sassen; Pontificia Universitas Gregori- 
ana, Paolo Dezza, S.J. 

The International Association of Universities was rep- 
resented by its Secretary, Paolo Dezza, S.J. 

Before speaking of the Conference itself, it is in order 
to pay a word of tribute to the Turkish Organizing Com- 
mittee. From the moment of our arrival in Turkey until 
our departure, we delegates and observers were the object 
of the most cordial and most generous hospitality. Formal 
receptions were offered us by His Excellency, the Governor 
of Istanbul, and by the Rectors of the University of Istanbul 
and the Technical University of Istanbul. A reception of 
American representatives was offered by the Turkish-Amer- 
ican Association. On Friday evening, September 23, an 
official state dinner was given in honor of all representatives 
to the Conference by the Turkish Minister of Education. 
Sight-seeing trips were carefully arranged, so that delegates 


had an opportunity to visit the famous buildings of Istanbul, 
to go to the Bosphorus and to Bursa, the ancient capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. The finest proof of the excellent 
organization of all the events was the evident pleasure that 
delegates derived from them. 


The theme of the Istanbul Conference was “The Role of 
Universities in a Rapidly Changing World.” This general 
theme was broken down into the following three main divi- 
sions: “The Role of Universities in the Education and Train- 
ing of Teachers”; “The Role of the University in Training 
Research Workers in the Natural Sciences”; “The Role of 
Universities in Providing Leaders in National Life.”’ 


The opening meeting of the Conference was held at the 
Sale Palace in Yildiz Park and was addressed by His Excel- 
lency Celal Yardimri, Turkish Minister of Education; Dr. 
Luther Evans, Director General of UNESCO; Professor 
Tewfik Saglan, President of the Turkish Organizing Com- 
mittee, and Dr. J. Sarrailh, Rector of the University of 
Paris and President of the International Association of Uni- 
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versities. All other meetings were held at the Taskisla 
Building of the Technical University of Istanbul. 

Four administrative commissions were established to 
discuss the affairs of the Association itself. These were the 
Commissions on Credentials, Constitution, Program and 
Budget, and Nominations. Delegates were free to partici- 
pate in any of these administrative commissions. Each 
commission had a chairman and a vice-chairman, and had 
to report its recommendations to a plenary session of the 
conference. 

Papers on the three general aspects of the conference 
theme were presented at a plenary session on Monday after- 
noon, September 19. Dr. Siassi, of the University of Te- 
heran, spoke on the preparation of leaders for national life; 
Dr. C. Chagas, of the University of Rio de Janeiro, on the 
training of research workers; and Dr. Francis Rogers, of 
Harvard, on the training of teachers. By special invitation 
of President Sarrailh, Dr. Torres-Bodet, former Director 


General of UNESCO and present Ambassador of Mexico to 
France, gave a general paper on the theme of the confer- 
ence. These papers on the conference were followed by 
detailed discussions at section meetings on each of the three 
aspects. Delegates were free to choose the section meeting 
they wished to attend. 


As a help to the discussion of the general theme of the 
conference, the Secretariat of UNESCO had graciously pre- 
pared three work papers, one on the education of teachers, 
another on the preparation and training of research work- 
ers in the physical sciences, and a third one on the training 
of leaders for national life. While these papers were help- 
ful, the section meetings were in no way bound by them, 
either as to the tenor of the discussions or the conclusions 
to be reached. 


Perhaps this is as good a place as any to make it clear 
that, whereas UNESCO has been much interested in the 
work of the International Association of Universities, 
having organized the Utrecht meeting in 1948, out of which 
developed the International Association, and having shown 
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its interest by the very considerable financial subsidy it has 
been supplying each year for the operation of the Associa- 
tion, the Association is independent of UNESCO. In his 
address at the opening session of the conference, Dr. Luther 
Evans went out of his way to make this point clear. He 
emphasized the fact that UNESCO is deeply interested in 
the Association, but that it has neither the right, nor the 
intention to dictate to the Association. UNESCO, he said, 
wishes to benefit from the activities of the Association and 
to cooperate with it; it does not try to do a job that other 
organizations are doing. UNESCO hopes that the Associa- 
tion will study some of the problems that it thinks impor- 
tant, such as the problem of university organization, the 
problem of the relations of universities with governments, 
and the problem of educational costs to students. But in 
its study of these problems, the Association will be on its 
own and will receive no direction from UNESCO. 


Personally, I was glad to hear Dr. Evans emphasize 
these points, since there are still those who look on the 
International Association of Universities as a creature of 
UNESCO, and under its domination. It is no such thing. 
Having attended all three meetings, at Utrecht, Nice, and 
Istanbul, I feel I am in a position to attest to and to insist on 
this freedom and independence of the International Associa- 
tion of Universities. While I have always had a deep 
interest in UNESCO and its operations, I do not think 
that it should try to “run” the International Association. 
As far as I know, it never has. Dr. Evans made it clear 
that it has no intention of doing so. 


Since the proceedings of the Istanbul meeting of the 
International Association will be published in the near 
future and will, I presume, contain the complete text of the 
papers given by Dr. Torres-Bodet, Dr. Rogers, Dr. Chagas, 
and Dr. Siassi on the three aspects of the conference theme, 
and perhaps also the UNESCO work papers, I do not think 
it necessary to go into detail on the ideas presented by these 
papers. Readers may, however, be interested in some of the 
highlights of these papers. I was fortunate in receiving 
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a copy of Dr. Torres-Bodet’s paper. For the rest, I must 
rely on some brief notes taken during the reading of the 
papers. Unfortunately, copies of the other papers were not 
made available. 

Dr. Torres-Bodet warned against hasty generalizations 
and stated that, if a university is to make a worth-while 
contribution, it must have clear ideas on the problems of the 
national community it serves, of the kind of international 
community in which the national community must develop, 
and of the kind of men best qualified to insure the progress 
of the nation and the just and peaceful development of the 
international community. To do this, it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to have complete conformity of system or 
method in all universities. Dr. Torres-Bodet expressed the 
hope that, in the curricula which are meant to prepare 
research workers, a serious effort will be made to bring 
about an agreement between the humane and the profes- 
sional aspects of the training. 

Readers of the Bulletin will be particularly interested 
in the following quotation from Dr. Torres-Bodet’s speech: 


The rate at which technique is advancing demands 
from every individual a greater awareness of his moral 
and intellectual responsibilities. But it is not by decreas- 
ing this rate that we can better insure our progress. It 
would be just as absurd to scorn humanism in the name 
of science as to try to paralyze science in the name of 
humanism. In the greatest moments of human history, 
there has been no feeling of rivalry between humanities 
and sciences, but rather the feeling that each helped the 
other. The need of information did not dominate the 
ideal of education understood as formation. In our time, 
science and humanism must go together in the realization 
of the gigantic programme, that is the integration of 
man into the modern world, the mastery of the human 
spirit over the extraordinary forces conquered by man’s 
intelligence. It is to be deplored that there are times 
when man does not know how to act in a manner worthy 
of his conquests. 
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In speaking on the preparation of leaders for national 
life, Dr. Siassi, of Teheran, emphasized the role of the uni- 
versity in conserving the intellectual resources of a country. 
He felt that by doing this universities could make their best 
contribution to the preparation of leaders. For this, it is 
not necessary to turn universities into professional schools. 
He made a strong point of the importance of a basic liberal 
education for leaders, since they are particularly in need of 
the intellectual training that can best come from a liberal 
education. In fact, he made the point that the qualities 
that can come from a liberal education, are even more 
necessary and more useful than the skills that can be de- 
veloped by specialized training, although these too must be 
provided. 


In his paper on the preparation of research workers in 
the natural sciences, Dr. Chagas, of Brazil, pleaded for a 
realization by universities of their duty and ability to serve 
the people in meeting needs for more and better research 
workers, since the people are coming to depend so much on 
the development of science. There is no one, certain answer 
to the question on how the universities can best fulfill this 
duty. Much will depend on local circumstances. One thing 
is clear, and that is the importance of placing promising 
young men under the influence of known scientific research- 
ers, and of creating in the universities a spirit of research. 
Financial problems will always loom large, both in regard 
to the cost of laboratories and in regard to adequate salaries. 
To meet these, governments may have to help much. But 
while seeking government aid, universities must always be 
careful to avoid government control of programs. 


Dr. Rogers, in his paper on the role of universities in 
the preparation of teachers, emphasized the point that 
universities are first and foremost teaching institutions. 
They have a direct and great responsibility in regard to 
the general education of citizens. It is not sufficient for 
universities to do research and to publish. This they must 
do, of course, but they have also a duty to transmit truth, 
and this they will do especially through teaching. If citi- 
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zens are to make right decisions, they must possess some 
of the knowledge in possession of the universities. Public 
opinion must be mature public opinion. 

Universities have an obligation of giving evidence that 
they are interested in good teaching, and for this they must 
realize that they are a part of the teaching system. They 
themselves must give an example of good teaching. Many 
people are attracted by university life because of the oppor- 


tunity the university offers to teach; but many are diverted 
by the constant appeal to research. 


“Whence,” Dr. Rogers asked, “‘has come the notion that 
universities must be dominated by research?’ Univer- 
sities are organized, endowed, and supported as teaching 
institutions. It is time for universities to emphasize their 
role in the dissemination of knowledge through teaching. 
If the university fails to recognize this role, non-university 
institutions will monopolize the preparation of teachers. If 
universities do recognize this role and its importance, they 
will help to confer a dignity on the office of teaching and on 
the teacher that will make the office of teacher a desirable 
one. Often enough, Dr. Rogers contended, good teachers 
are diverted from teaching because teaching has lost its 
dignity. When this happens, capable candidates will take 
the line of least resistance. Sometimes this means they will 
turn from teaching to research. 

At the plenary sessions on Friday, September 23, reports 
were made by the chairmen of the administrative commis- 
sions as well as by the sections which had discussed the three 
aspects of the general theme of the conference. Since the 
reports of the administrative commissions, with the excep- 
tion of the Commission on Elections, were of a routine 
nature, there is no need to delay on them, except to note 
that an effort made by the Latin-American delegates to have 
the President of the Latin-American Association of Univer- 
sities invited ex officio to the meeting of the Administrative 
Board was defeated, when it was pointed out that the con- 
stitution of the Association gives ample authority to the 
Administrative Board to invite any person or group to its 
meetings, when there is special utility in doing so. 
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Unfortunately, the reports of the sections, at which the 
three aspects of the conference theme had been discussed, 
had to be considerably abbreviated, since time was running 
short. An indication of the tone of these reports may be of 
interest. 

The first section, which considered the role of the univer- 
sity in the preparation of teachers, stated very emphatically 
that the university has a definite role in the training of 
teachers. While it should not be claimed that universities 
are the only bodies that have a part in the training of 
teachers, neither should it be claimed that the university 
is above the humdrum task of preparing teachers. The 
university has a special obligation to provide general educa- 
tion for teachers. The section also reported that in the 
course of the discussions considerable emphasis was given 
to the idea that, whereas the child is the center of primary 
and secondary education, truth and the participation by 
teacher and student in the search for truth should be looked 
upon as the center of university education. 

The report of the section on the preparation of research 
workers in the natural sciences emphasized anew the danger 
of too early specialization. At the same time, it pointed 
out the important role that the university has in the forma- 
tion of research workers. It was the opinion of the section 
that preparation of research workers should include a period 
of training in actual research. It seems universally true 
now that there is a need of liaison between governments 
and universities in this whole field of research and in the 
preparation of research workers. An important problem 
connected with the preparation of research workers is that 
of identifying capable persons early in their student career, 
precisely because the number of persons qualified to do 
research is so limited. 

The report of the section which discussed the university’s 
role in the preparation of leaders for national life, indicated 
that there was considerable insistence on the importance of 
liberal education for national leaders. The section thought 
it would be a help to get away from what it called a crude 
distinction between liberal education and vocational educa- 
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tion. The problem is to liberalize vocational education. The 
section also warned against any belief that leaders can be 
prepared by merely following a university course on leader- 
ship. The primary purpose of the university remains the 
same, namely the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 
Universities will make the greatest contribution to the prep- 
aration of leaders by working within this general purpose. 
The section was also concerned with the definition of leader- 
ship; the one it finally suggested was “the capacity and 
willingness to accept responsibility in present society.” The 
section underscored the obligation of the university to be 
integrated with and to take a full share in the life of the 
nation, by participating in the solution of human problems 
that arise. There was repeated insistence that the univer- 
sity must look on itself as an agent of human life, and the 
professors, therefore, must think in terms of the whole of 
humanity. 

Following these brief reports, there was general dis- 
cussion of the conference theme. The readers of the 
Bulletin will be interested and pleased to know that there 
were several appeals made during this discussion for a 
better realization by universities of their role in understand- 
ing and communicating moral and spiritual values. Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, President of Howard University, for 
example, in an eloquent address made such values the very 
basis for his claim that the universities are obligated to look 
on themselves as an agent of human life as a whole for 
taking a world view and for the necessity to respect man as 
man. Commenting on the words “in a rapidly changing 
civilization,” that appeared in the theme of the conference, 
the Rector of a French university very clearly pointed out 
that what is rapidly changing is the material side of civiliza- 
tion. In the moral structure of civilization, there is no such 
evolution. He then made a strong plea for universities to 
recognize their duty to help students know more about the 
moral structure of civilization. 

Another American delegate, speaking immediately after 
the Rector of the French university, stated that universities 
pride themselves on their scientific method, on their objec- 
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tivity, and on their devotion to observation. He asked them 
to make use of these same qualities in examining the world 
situation. If they would, they would find that there is still 
something lacking. Science has not failed, he said, nor has 
the scientific method, but man has failed science and has 
not been true to the scientific method. Had he not failed, 
he would have recognized more clearly that only a deep 
realization of moral and religious values can complete the 
world view that universities should try to communicate to 
their students. He asked that universities bring back to 
their place of honor and distinction their departments and 
schools of philosophy and theology. Only when they did 
this, he said, would they be able to assume their true role 
in the preparation of teachers, of scientific workers, and of 
leaders for national life. 

At the closing plenary session on Friday afternoon, 
September 24, Dr. J. Baugniet, of Brussels, was elected 
President of the International Association of Universities. 
Among those elected as regular members of the Adminis- 
trative Board, the readers of the Bulletin will recognize 
the names of Dr. Herman B. Wells, President of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Dr. F. Vito, of the Catholic University 
of Milan; Msgr. F. L. R. Sassen, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Leyden. They will also recognize the follow- 
ing persons who were elected deputy members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board: Dr. Earl McGrath, President of the 
University of Kansas City; Rev. Ch. Chamussy, S.J., Rector 
of St. Joseph’s University at Beyrout; Msgr. H. M. Parent, 
Rector of Laval University, Quebec. 

At this same final session, the courteous invitation of 
the Mexican delegation to hold the next general conference 
of the International Association of Universities at Mexico 
City was unanimously accepted. 

I shall close this report with a few general remarks on 
the Istanbul meeting and on the International Association of 
Universities. Earlier in this paper, I spoke of the emphasis 
given at the final plenary sessions of the meeting to moral 
and spiritual values. It is my impression that the emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values was more pronounced at 
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Istanbul than at any other meeting of this Association. 
While the examples I gave of this emphasis referred partic- 
ularly to the final sessions, it should be stated that there 
was such continual mention of them, as to make one believe 
that there is a general and healthy concern for the univer- 
sities’ role in fostering moral and religious values. 

The constant insistence on the part that liberal education 
must play in university education was, to my mind, another 
healthy sign. Delegates from all parts of the world insisted 
that any worth-while system for the training of teachers 
or for the training of research workers, as well as any true 
preparation for the leadership in national life, must be 
built on the solid foundation of a liberal education. It would 
be too tiring to cite the many instances of such emphasis. 
They were so numerous indeed that one could truly say that 
the emphasis on liberal education ran almost as a second 
theme throughout the entire conference. It is interesting 
to note that a scientist like Dr. G. Nielsen, a professor of 
mathematics and delegaie of the University of Copenhagen, 
stressed the same point, while calling for a sane balance 
between the natural sciences and the humanities. It is 
obvious that he himself recognized the role of the humanities 
for his plea was merely for a sane balance. He asked only 
that students, while given the advantages of the humanities, 
should also be provided with a knowledge of the essential 
role of science in world development. 

If I might express one regret, it is that the conference 
did not come to a more specific statement of its conclusions. 
It would be a great help, it seems to me, if the International 
Association of Universities could have come out with a 
clear, forthright statement on the importance in university 


education of moral, spiritual and religious values, and on 
the fundamental importance of liberal education as the 


best and firmest basis for professional training. Perhaps 
such statements may come at a subsequent meeting. 

It is my conviction that a greater open-mindedness and 
willingness to hear the other man’s viewpoint was demon- 
strated at this conference than at any previous conference 
I have attended. The fact that our arrival at Istanbul came 
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only shortly after the riots of early September, and that we 
could still see the terrible damage to property that resulted 
from unleashed passions, may have had a sobering effect 
on the attitudes of the delegates. Be that as it may, I 
myself felt that there was a genuine desire on the part of 
almost all those with whom I came in contact to understand 
and appreciate the other man’s viewpoint. 

I should like to close this report with a few remarks on 
the International Association of Universities. First of all, 
the Bureau International des Universités, an essential 
part of the Association, is making some exceedingly impor- 
tant studies that will mean much to the university world. 
Let me mention only one—its study on the equivalence of 
degrees. Such studies alone would be sufficient justifica- 
tion for the existence of the International Association of 
Universities. 

If readers will read between the lines that I have written, 
and I trust they will, they will undoubtedly discover other 
indications of my conviction that the International Associa- 
tion of Universities is both a going concern and a worth- 
while one. My general remarks on the Association meetings 
are an indication that university people can be brought 
together in harmony and can strengthen one another’s pur- 
pose to look and work for what is substantial in university 
education. The International Association of Universities 
has succeeded in doing this. The contact of Americans with 
the educational leaders of Europe and Asia and the realiza- 
tion that universities in other parts of the world have a deep 
concern for liberal education as the means of transmission 
of culture, and for the role of moral and religious values in 
university education, should strengthen the very evident 
efforts along these same lines that are becoming more and 
more apparent in American education today. If the work 
of the International Association of Universities helps to 
bring about that happy result, it will have given another 
proof of its great contribution to education. 








